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, ST. AUBIN; 
Or, WOMAN VINDICATED. 
A Narrative, from the French. 
(Concluded.) 


LETTER IX. 

June 30. 

Was it well, Montalembert, to tell 
me of your domestic joys at amoment 
Yheo lam smarting in the agonies of 
disappointed hope ?—But no matter, the 
tipression may have escaped you in 
tdvertently, and I can pardon much 
you. Think not, however, that 

ty reformation is owing to your cruel 
wbraidings; I deserved them, it is 
tue, and I now feel, perhaps, more 
than repentance ; it is to the vir- 

tte which I once thought so lightly of 
I may ascribe my restoration to 
maxon, it is to that virtue the unsus 
Petting husband owes his security. A 
time previuus to the receipt of 
Your letter I was by chance left alone 
th Josephine, a momentary embarr- 

ment ensued ; it was but momentary, 
banishing all reserve, 1 drew my 
thair close to her, and passing my arm 
088 her shoulder, drew her towards 
* She started from me, as if a ser- 
had writhed round her. “St. 
Nig )” said she, with a severe look, 
‘it thus you requite the friendship 
™ hospitality of Monsieur P——. 


** Perish all such ideas,” said I, pettish- 
ly, * he ean never make me amends for 
the injury he has done me, in robbing 
me of you, nor would I be a moment 
under an obligation to him, but for the 
delightful privilege it affords me of being 
near my Josephine.”—*“ If you think 
to pay me a compliment by that decla- 
ration,” replied she, gravely, “ permit me 
to assure you, that you have mistaken 
the way” I took her hand, she did 
not attempt to withdraw it, and fixing 
my eyes upon her with earnestness, E 
said, * tell me now, Josephine, with all 
that artless sincerity which I once priz- 
ed, do you really love Monsieur P—-?” 
“In truth I do,” she replied without 
hesitation, “he is too amiabie to be 
hated, and as my husband, as the father 

of my child, I love and honour him.’? 
This declaration, the sincerity of which 
I could not doubt, threw me into a 

most violent paroxysm of rage. You 

know the impetuosity of my temper, 

and may guess the extravagances I 

committed Josephine, terrified and 

disgusted, hurried away ; and I, reduc- 

ed to a state which baffles deseription, 

snatched down a blunderbuss, which 

hung over the fire-place, and discharg- 

ed the whole contents into my breast; 
The report reached the ears of Jose. 

phine, who with the domestics instant- 








ly burst into the room. Heedless of 
” 


appearances, Madame Pm——— used eve. 
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ry endeavor to staunch the blood which 
flowed copiously from several wounds, 
and the solicitude she so unguardedly 
expressed, filled me, even at that mo- 
ment, when I believed myself dying, 
with inconceivable delight. A surgeon 
was instantly sent for, but before he 
could arrive Monsieur P—— returned, 
and Josephine, with admirable address, 
ascribed the whole to accident, or ra- 


’ ther, as she termed it my extreme awk- 


wardness in handling fire-arms. To 
my great surprise Monsieur P—— treat- 
ed the affair very lightly, observing, that 
it was fortunate the piece was only 
loaded with small shot, but he hoped 
it would be a warning to me. His 
words made more impression upon my 
mind than he, perhaps, expected; yet 
I was only cured of one folly to fall 
into another. Josephine condescended 
to be my nurse ; and to make the most 
of such an indulgence, I must confess, I 
pretended to be ill much longer than I 
really was ; so occasionally I cherished 
the idea, that in secret I was still dear 
to Josephine ; perhaps it was not a fal- 
lacious one, but I presumed upon it, 
and was deservedly punished. One 
evening I was sufficiently fecovered to 
sit up to tea, and Madame P ’ 
whuse busband was absent for the day, 
indulged me with her company. In 





the course of conversation, | adverted | 


to past occurrences, to the happy hours 
I had spent in the cottage, and to good 


old Alice. Josephine was softened, | 


tears of tender regret stole down her 
cheeks, her bosom heaved with uncon- 


cealed emotion, and laying her hand || bing bosom, “ they shall, they must be 
upon mine, she ejaculated with fervor, | broken, ’tis rigid prudence only makes 
“ those were blissful hours, St. Aubin, |} you obedient to them, your heatt, 
why, oh why, were they so cruelly in- ||know, disclaims the accursed bond. 
terrupted.” Amazed, delighted by this || She broke from my hold with indigna- 


—— ae 


True, my heart, my vows, were wholl 
yours, but duty demanded the sacrifice 
which I made. For a time, with ro- 
mantic enthusiasm, I fancied myself 
wretched, but the tender assiduities 
of an amiable and attached husband, 
sovn convinced me of my folly & per- 
verseness. I found that merit was not 
confined to St. Aubin; that my, fate 
was more enviable than lamentable; 
and that I was, myself unworthy of the 
regard of such a man as Monsieur 
P ; from that moment a total re- 
volution took place in my sentiments, 
nor till the day on which you came to 
the chateau was our domestic harmony 
interrupted.”—-“ And then, Madame, 
did not your sentiments undergo ano- 
ther revolution ?” “Terror was the pre- 
dominant sensation.”—* Terror, how 
so, Josephine ?”—“ I feared lest Mon- 
sieur should make discoveries inimical 
to his peace. Jealousy might trans 
form him into a less amiable character.” 
| —* Indeed! and your emotion was 
|| wholly upon his account? Your subse- 
| quent concealment too. Really, Jose- 
|phine, your are strangely altered.”— 
‘| I understand the irony your words 
‘| contain,” returned Madame P——, ¢0- 
| louring, “ and confess, at the same time, 
| that your observation is just. When! 
was first the object of your regard, there 
was no tie to withbold me from answer 
'|ing your affection as you wished, but 
|now, St. Aubin, you behold me a wile 











|and mother, and yet affect to wonder 
jthat Tam altered.”——“ Detested ties: 
I exclaimed, snatching her to my throb 


unguarded expression, [ pressed her ||tion. “ Serpent,” she cried, “ I havé 
hand to my lips, then throwing myself!|cherished thee too long, where now 
at her feet, exclaimed, “ Josephine, ||shall I look for virtue, since St. A 

deceive not yourself with mistaken no- |/isso base a wretch. Yet hear me 20% 
tiens of rectitude, fate has given your || ingrate, for the last time, quit this roof 
person to another, but in the eyes of|/as you value my peace and your OW? 
heaven you are mine ; your heart, your || reputation, for my husband’s sake I will 
vows, were they not wholly St. Au-|{ not accuse you, depart, therefore, while 
bin’s ?” Josephine started up—* this|/ his pure soul is undisturbed by those 
is sophistry 1 must not, will not hear.—}) angry passions which deform your .. 
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the being who would trample under 
foot those sacred duties which refine 
and exalt the human character. Ah! 
§t. Aubin, I see that you are not yet 
entirely abandoned to vice, and I rejoice 
that I may still recollect my youthful 
preference without a pang of seli-aeccu- 
sation.” As she spoke the animation 
ofher fine features, the tuneful modu- 
lation of her voice, and the brilliaut ex- 
pression of her piercing eyes, gave her 
adignity almost supernatural; what I 
had loved as woman, I could then have 
worshipped asa celestial being. “ For- 
give me, Madame P——,” I cried, 
‘and here, in the face of heaven, I 
wear never again to trespass; your 
ager l cannot bear, your pure soul I 
reverence, and whatever may be my 
aiferings, your peace, and that of him 
deservedly dear to you, shall never be 
molested by the wretched St. Aubin.” 
She extended her hand to me, io token 
offorgiveness, and again requested me 
Wquit the chateau, as soon as I could 
fnd plausible pretext. I see the pro- 
piety of this measure, and am prepar 
ing to quit the chateau. Perhaps | 
tall pass a few weeks with you, if your 
heart and doors are, as formerly open 
lo the erring Sr. Aupin. 
‘ 

Pierpoint having perused all the let- 
ters, he hurried to the baron, and fling- 
mgthem down before him, said, “ the 
tontents of these are not calculated to 
rmove my prejudices ; this same St. 
Aubin is a wild eccentric being, exact- 
sich as my respected Savigne de- 
tribes.” —.«« Well then, my perverse 
Young friend,” said the baron, smiling, 
tead your tutor’s letter to me, and if 
twill not satisfy you, I must give you 
a the most incorrigible creature I 
er met with.?? 


- .cC* —- 
LETTER X. 
Coxcrarunare me, dearest friend, 
happiness has yet a smile in store 
the long-neglected St. Aubin. Pier- 
that dear youth, for whom 1 feel 


ture, and bear with you the conviction |{ 
that Josephine can never love or esteem | 


| 





—- 


he is a stranger to past events, and 
knows me only as the monitor of his 
boyish days, the grave and sometimes 
morose Savigne, yet I believe his gener- 
ous heart will sympathize with my sor- 
rows, and forgive my past errors. To 
you I leave the task of explanation, 
you have copies of my letters; and, 
surely, when he knows that his mo- 
ther and my Josephine are the same, 
he will not wonder, that at the expira- 
tion of that period which respect for 
the deceased requires the observance 
of Madame P——, she consents to be- 
stow her hand upon one who, however 
unworthy, has a sincere respect for her 
matchless virtues, and a heart capable 
of appreciating her various excellen- 
cies. Josephine, my ever loved Jose- 
phine, & the faithful wife of my reverend 
benefactor, are objects never to be di- 
vided in my affection, and personal ad- 
miration is strengthened by confirmed 





respect. Be it your eare to: inform 
Pierpoint that from the time when our 
correspondence ceased, I absented my- 
self fromthe chateau, until chance threw 
me in the way of Monsieur Pierpoint, 
who requested me to undertake the tui- 
tion of his son. I discharged my trust 
faithfully, it was the only reparation I 
could make for my former ingratitude, 
& from the moment when I first under- 
touk the important charge, I became 
the frieod ef the husband, not the lover 
of the wife. The fervour of youth has 
abated: [am not now the enthusiast 
of nineteen; but as I understand the 
nature of the feelings at that age, tell 
Pierpoint, that I expect he will secure 
the hand of his lovely Julia while the 
prize is within his reach. Madame Pier- 
piont wishes to revisit her native coun- 
try, her father has been long since num- 
bered with the dead. Perhaps you, 
my friend, with your fair daughter, will 
add to our happiness by accompanying 
us. The excursion would, I think, be 
particularly agreeable to the young 
couple, and we shell make a snug fami- 
ly party. T anticipate a thousand agree- 
able sensations in reviewing the scenes 
of my early attachment. Leaning on 








ntal affection, will bring you this, | 





| your arm, I will point out the various 
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objects, insignificant perhaps to casual 
observers, but most interesting in my 
eyes; and which even you will oot re- 
gard with entire indifference, as they 
will serve toremind you of the eccen- 
tricities of him whom yeu have so long 
honoured with your esteem. 

Hasten, dear friend, to relieve my 
anxiety, by acquainting me with Pier- 
point’s sentiments upon this occasion. 
I think I possess his regard, which, with 
the love of Josephine and your steady 
esteem, cannot fail to complete the 
feelings of Str. Ausin. 

* Ah, now I am quite satisfied,” cri- 
ed Pierpoint, laughing, “ and you may 
tell my Savigne, that I intend to prove 
myself a most dutiful son, by obeying 
his first injunction, respecting Julia”— 
** With my permission, I trust you would 
add,” observed the baron. “ Of that I 
have no fear,” returned Pierpoint — 
Just then Julia tripped lightly into the 
room,—“ well; Pierpoint, what do you 
think of our little romance ?”—* TI was 
pleased with it while the characters 
were unknown to me, but I own I should 
not have been perfectly reconciled to 
the hero had he been any other than 
Savigne ’—“ But the heroine, is not 
her character a complete vindication 
of woman ?”—* I think it is, and happy 
would it be for society if there were 
many copies of so perfect an original.” 
“ Why you rude creature, would you 
insinuate that there are not ??—*« I beg 
pardon if I have insinuated any thing 
derogatory to the honour of the sex, 
in whom I have so strong a confidence 
that I am desirous of leading one, young, 
beautiful, and high spirited, to the altar 
this day week or sooner, if agreeable.” 
Julia suffered herself to be persuaded 
into -a compliance with this bold re- 
quest, and the marriage was celebrated 
before the arrival of St. Aubin and bis 
bride; and after a few weeks, spent in 
social hilarity, the happy party set out 
on their projected continental journey. 
i 

Many can descant on the beauty and 
desireableness of universal harmony, 
who, nevertheless, do more to prevent 
than to promote it. 








—== 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, | 
et = 

Tuts beautiful, accomplished, inter. 
esting, aod uafortunate woman, after be- 
ing ranked among the most abandonedof 
her sex for nearly two centuries, owing 
to the envy and malice of her rival cou- 
sin and sister Queen Elizabeth, has 
at length found champions in Mr. Good § nes & 
all, Mr. Tytler, and Mr. Whitaker, who 
have vindicated ber character, & shown § but en 
that, if, in some respects, she was im 
prudent—yet that she is more to be 
pitied than censured, and more pure § thanke 
than her calumniators,—and that one 
of her greatest errors was confiding in 
her who was seeking her life. 
On Tuesday the 7th of Jan. 1587, 
the earls of Shrewsbury and Kent ar ing she 
rived at Fotheringay, and demanding afairs. 
access to the queen, read in her pre 



































/ gence the warrant for execution, and and he 


required her to prepare to die next her ser 
morning. Mary heard them to the §” 
end without emotion, and crossing het king of 
self in the name of the Father, andof § “Guis 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, “That sentim: 
soul” said she, “ is not worthy of the 
joys of heaven, which repines because 
the body must endure the stroke of the ihe ate 
executioner; & though I did not expect tered 
that the queen of England would set the 
first example of violating the sacred 
person of a sovereign prince, I willingly 
submit to that which Providence bas 
decreed to be my lot; and laying her 
hand on a Bible, which happened to be 
near her, she solemnly protested 
she was innocent of that conspiracy 
which Babington had carried on against 
Elizabeth’s life. She then mentio 
the requests contained in her letter 
Elizabeth, but obtained no satisfactory 
answer. She entreated, with partiel 
lar earnestness that now, in her last mo 
ments, her almoner might be suber 
to attend her, and that she mighten 
the consolation of those pious inst 
tions prescribed by her religion. Evet 
this favour, which is usually granted 1 
the vilest criminal, was absolately de 
nied. yy : 
Her attendants, during this 
sation, were bathed in tears, 
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oerawed by the presence of the two 
ars, with difficulty suppressed their 
ish; but no sooner did Kent and 
Shrewsbury withdraw, than they ran to 
thir mistress, and burst out into the 
most passionate expressions of tender- 
yess & sorrow. Mary, however, not only 
nlained perfect composure of mind, 
bt endeavored to moderate their ex- 
cessive grief; aud falling on her knees, 
with allher domestics around her, she 
thanked heaven that her sufferings were 
pow so near an end, and prayed that 
the might be enabled to endure what 
dillremained, with decency and with 
fortitude. The greater part of the even- 
ing she employed in settling her wordly 
dirs. She wrote her testament with 
htrownhand. Her money, her jewels, 
ad her clothes, she distributed among 
herservants, according to their rank or 
merit. She wrote a short letter to the 
kingof France, and another to the duke 
Guise, full of tender but magnanimous 
seotiments, and recommended her soul 
otheir prayers, and her afflicted ser- 
wots totheir protection. At supper 
the ate temperately, as usual, and con- 
tesed not oniy with ease, but with 
theerfulness ; she drank to every one 
ither servants, and asked forgiveness 


SsasePtTRPstseretrareset F 


duty towards them. At her usual time 
the went to bed, and slept calmly a 
fw hours. Early in the morning she 
tired into her closet, and employed 
‘considerable time in devotion. At 
tight o'clock, the high sheriff and 
Officers entered her chamber, and 
her still kneeling at the altar. She 
lately started up, and with a 
Mijestic mien, and a countenance un- 
yed, and even cheerful, advanced 
the place of execution, leaning 
® two of Paulet’s attendants. She 
"8 dressed in a mourning habit, but 
with an elegance and splendour which 
rhad long laid aside, except on a few 
l days. 
At agnus dei hung by a pomander 
ih ather neek ;—her beads at her 
©; and in her mand she carried a 
IX of ivory. At the foot of the 
€ twa carls, attended by several 
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fever she had failed in any part of { 


| gentlemen from the neighboring coun- 
ties, received her; and there Sir An- 
drew Melvil the master of the house- 
hold, who had been secluded for some 
weeks from her presence, was permit- 
ed to tuke his last farewell, At the 
sight of a mistress whom he tenderly 
loved, in sucha situation, he melted 
into tears ; and as he was bewailing her 
condition, and complaining of his own 
hard fate, in being appointed to carry 





into Scotland, Mary replied, “ weep 
not good Melvil; there is at present 
great canse for rejoicing. 
this day see Mary Stewart delivered 
from all her cares, and such an end put 
to her tedious sufferings as she long ex- 
peeted. Bear witness thatI die con- 
stant in my religion; firm in my fidelity 
towards Scotland ; and unchanged in my 
affection for France, Commend me to 
my Son. Tellhim I have done nothing 
injurious to his kingdom, to his honor, 
or to hisrights; and God forgive all 
those who have thirsted, without cause, 
for my blood.” 

With much difficulty, and after many 
entreaties, she prevailed on the two 
earls to allow Melvil, together with 
three of her men servants and two of 
her maids, to attend her to the seaffold. 
It was erected in the same hall were 
she had been tried, raised a little above 
the floor, and covered, as well as the 
chair, the cushion, and block, with black 
cleth. Mary mounted the steps with 
alacrity, beheld all this appatatus of 
death with an unaltered countenance, 
and, signing herself with the cross, she 
sat down in the chair, Beale read the 
warrant for execution with a loud voice, 
to which she listened with a careless 
air, and like one occupied in other 
theughts. ‘Then the Dean of Peterbo- 
rough began a devout exercise, suitable 
to her present condition, and offered up 
prayers to heaven in her behalf; but 
she declared she eould not in consci- 
ence hearken to the one, nor join with 
the other; and falling on her knees, re- 
peated a Latin prayer. When the 
Dean had finished his devotions, she, 
with an audible yoice, and in the En- 


a 








the account of such a mournful event 


Thou shalt’ 
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glish tongue, recommended unto God 


the afflicted state of the church, and 


prayed for the prosperity to her son, 


and fora long & pexceable reign to Eliza- | 


beth. She deelared, that she hoped 
for mercy only through the death of 
Christ, at the foot of whose image she 


now willingly shed her blood ; and, lift- | 


ing up and kissing ihe crucitix, she thus 
addressed it; “ As thy arms, O Jesus, 
were extended on the cross; so with 
the out-stretched arms of thy mercy 
receive me, and forgive me!” 


She then prepared for the block, by | 
taking off her veil and upper garments; | 


and one of the executioners rudely en- 
deavoring to assist, she gently checked 
him, and said, with a smile, that she 


had not been accustomed to undress | 
before so many spectators, nor to be | 


served by such valets. With calm, but 
undaunted fortitude she laid her neck 
on the biock ; and while one execution- 


er held her hands, the other, at the | 


secovd stroke, cut off her head, which, 
falling out of its attire, discovered her 
hair already grown quite grey with cares 
and sorrows. The executioner held it 
up still streaming with blood, and the 
Dean crying out, “ So perish all queeo 
Elizabeth’s enemies,” the earl of Kent 
alone answered, Amen. 
the spectators continued silent, and 
drowned in tears; being incapable at 
that moment of any other sentiments 
but those of pity or admiration.—— 
Robertson 


FRENCH PECULIARITIES. 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 


ACTIVITY OF THE WOMEN. 


Ar the hotel or inn where you arrive 
you may find the husband in the habit 
of going to market, and of keeping the 
books; but all other business, such as 1e- 
ceiving the travellers, adjusting the bills, 
superintending the servants, male and 
female, falls under the province of Ma- 
dame. Again, if you go to an upholster 
er’s to buy a few articles of furniture, 
you may observe the husband superin- 


The rest of | 


— 


— 






































| tending his workmen in the back 
or yard, but leaving it to his fair partner 
to treatwith customers, to manage all 
cash receipts and payments, and, jp 
many cases, to fix on the articles to be 
purchased out of doors. The mercer’s 
wife does not limit her services to the 
counter, or to the mechanical tasks of 
retailing and measuring—you see her 
at one time standing beside the desk, 
and giving directions to the clerks; at 
another you hear of her being absent on 
a journey to the manufacturing towns, 
and are desired to suspend your pure 
chases, not till her return, which would 
be remote, but for the few days neces- 
sary to let her send home some marks 
of her progress, * car madame nous fait 
ses envois a mesure qu'elle fait ses achats, 
In short, women in France are expect 
ed not only to lend an assisting hand 
| to their husbands in business, but to take 
a leadin the management, to keep the 
| correspondence, to calculate the rate 
| of prices, and to do a number of things 
that imply not merely fidelity and vigil 
‘ance, but the habit of deciding and aet- 
ling by herself in the most important de- 
| partments of the concern. We need 
hardly add, that they are abundantly 
|zealous in points so nearly connected 
| with the welfare of their families, and 
‘| that the extent of assistance thus aflord- 
| ed to the husband far exceeds any idea 
|| that can be formed by those who have 
| 
| 


not resided in France. But all advan- 
tages have their drawbacks, and this 
assistance is not afforded without several 
important sacrifiees, among which we 
are to reckon the almost universal neg 
lect of neatness in the interior of 
house, and the more serious charge ® 
inattention to the health of their 
dren. The greater proportion of 
latter are separated from their mothers 
at the time when parental tenderness 
most wanted, and entrusted to couptty 
nurses, who are frequently very 
ent in the means of preserving ; 
health, or providing for their comfort 

If we look to the higher circles, wee 
shall find every where examples of imix 
lar activity and address. Your 











may have fresh in their mings the m ’ 
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tiplied letters and applications of Ma- 
dame Ney, and the more fortunate ex- 
it of Madame Lavalette. They will 
not have forgotten the courageous stand 
made by the Duchess of Angouleme at 


, Bordeaux, in March 1815, and her re- 
rs peated addresses to the troops in the 
he garrison. 

of .? MORALS. 

_ This is avery delicate topic, and one 
k, onwhich [take the liberty to differ from 


agreat number of ourcountrymen. In 
nothing does the exaggerating propen- 
sity of the French appear more conspi- 
cuous than in the tale of scandal; not 
that such tales are particularly frequent 
inthis country, but, because, when they 
docome forth, they are arrayed in a 
garb that would hardly ever enter into 
the imagination of any of our country- 
women. On our side of the Channel a 
rumour, Whether among the fair or the 
mercenary part of the public, geuerally 
has probability, in some degree, for its 
foundation ; but in France all you re- 
quire is the direct allegation, the confi- 
dentassertion. Nobody thinks of scru- 
tinizing your evidence, and you are in 
no danger of being afterwards remind- 
edof your fallacy, in a country where 
ilmost every thing is absorbed in the 
thirst of novelty. A lady in France, 
who may happen to have a quarrel, or 

0 may give rise to a hostile feeling 
byher vanity or affectation, is not,as with 


a 

e i, merely satirised for the eccentrici- 
. ly of her dress or manner, but is doom- 
$ ed forthwith to encounter the most ve- 
| nt attacks on her reputation. Lov- 
e sare immediately found out for her, 


tnd the circumstances of assignations 
ae recapitulated with as much precis- 
as if the parties had been present 
at the forbidden interview ; if she has 
telisped her rivals at a ball, or received 
marked attentions of 2 leading per- 
‘onage, the unkindly rumour will fly 
™ mouth to mouth ,without exciting, 
ihong at least nine-tenths of the pub- 
the least doubt of its reality. It 
8, indeed, only ‘for a few weeks, 
il some other female becomes equal- 
object of jealousy, and is made 
‘urnish materials for a fresh series of 
rous anecdotes. 





A residence of several yearsin a pro" 
vincial town of considerable size and 
‘of much genteel society, has satisfied 
‘me that nine-tenths of the tales circu- 
‘lated against particular individuals are 
‘unfounded, and were never meant by 
‘the inventors to produce any thing be- 
yond a temporary discredit to the ob- 
noxious party. Common sense tells us, 
that, in every civilized country,a woman 
will look for her happiness in the affect- 
ion of her husband, and in the esteem 
of the respectable part of her sex; nor 
can France be accounted an exception, 
unless it can be shewn that, by some 
strange peculiarity, the men in that 
country are indifferent to the chastity 
of their wives and daughters, or the wo- 
men callous to every thing in the shape 
of vice. Gallantry is the vice of an 
idle man; it is charasteristie of the high- 
er ranksin France, io the same manner, 
and perhaps in a somewhat higher de- 
gree than in other countries; but how 
‘small is the proportion of these idlers 
|to the great mass of the population! 
‘The middling and the lower ranks fol- 
low the same habits of industry as with 
us; a married couple can find a main- 
tenance for their family only by a cor- 
dial support of each other; and the 
time of the husband is occupied toa 
degree that leaves him very little lei- 
sure for planning projects on his neigh- 
bor’s wife. 

There is, however, a very marked 
distinction in the degree of reprobation 
afixed by French and English ladies to 
individuals of their sex, labouring un- 
der unfavorable imputations. While, 
with us, the exclusion from society 
takes place on a general scale, in France 
it is only partial, owing not (as the wags 
will argue) to a community of impro- 
priety on the part of those who still 
continue their countenance; but toa 
facility of temper, a wish to view things 
on the favorable side, a credulity in 
listening to the vindication of the accus- 
ed party, a partiality to whoever courts 
protection; in short, to a variety of 
causes that do more honour to the heart 
than the head. 








Parents in France are very scrupu- 


oo | 
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lous 1 regard to their daughters, and 
make a role of not allowing them te gu 
into compangs orto places of amuse 
ment without th. protection ofa relation 
or fiend, whose age or character will 
present any loose conversation from the 
young or giddy part of the oiber sex 
This to be sure, is paying bur a bad 
compliment to the male pert of the | 

| 

| 





sOctrety ; but it gives an English family 
residiag in France av assnranee, that 
ther daughters may go without hazard 
inte female sveciety, particularly of on! 
age corresponding te their own. Mu- 
sic. drawing, and dancing, form in that 
country, as with us, the general occu- 
pation of unmarried ladies 
(To be concluded in our wert.) 
Ft 
DESCRIPTION 


OF THE HUMMING BIRD. 
; By Burron. 





Or all animated beings, the fly-bird 
(Oiseau mouche, angi. hummiag bird) is 
the most elegant in its form, and the | 
mest brilliant in its colours. The pre. | 
cious stones and metals polished by our | 
art cannot be compared to this jewel of | 
nature Her miniature productions are | 
ever ihe most wonderful ; she has plac | 
ed it in the order of birds, at the bot- | 
tom of the scule of magnitude; but ail 
the talents which are only shared among | 
the others, nimbleness, rapidity, spright- | 
liness, grace, and rich decoration, she | 
has bestowed profusely upon this litile | 
favourite. The emerald, the ruby, the | 
topaz, sparkle in its plumage, which is 
never soiled by the dust of the grouod. 
It inhabits the air; it flutters from flow 
er to flower; it breathes their ‘reshness; | 
it feeds on their nectar, and resides in 
climates where they blow in perpetual | 
succession. | 





| 
| 


“It is in the hottest part of the new 
world that all the species of fly-birds 
are found. They are numerous, and 
seem confined between the two tro- 
pics; for those which penetrate in sum- 
mer within the temperate zones make 
but a short stay. They follow the course 


drone. 
_ their tongue a delicate thread : their little 





of the sun; with him they advance and | 


retire ; they fly on the wings of the zephyr, 
lo wanton in elernal spring.” 

“ The Indians, struck with the daz. 
zle and glow of the colours of these bril- 
liant birds, bave named them the beams 
or locks of the sun. The Spaniards call 
them tomineos, on account of their di- 
minutive size, tomine signifying a weight 
of twelve grains. 1 saw, says Nierem- 
berg, one of these birds weighed with 
its nest, and the whole together did sot 
amount to two tomines. The smaller 
species does not exceed the bulk ofthe 


grect gad-fly, o: the thickness of the 


Their bill is a fine needle, and 


black eyes reseusble two brillant points; 
the feathers of their wings are so thin 
as to look transparent; hardly ean the 
feet be pereeived, so short are they 
and so slender ; and these are little used, 
for they rest only during the night 
Their flight is buzzing, continued and 
rapid. Maregrave compares the noise 
of their wings to the whirr of a spin- 
ning wheel; so rapid is the quiver of 
their pinions, that, when the bird halts 
in the air, it seems at once deprived of 
motion and life. Thus it rests afew 
seconds beside a flower, and again 
shoots to another like a gleam. _ It sisits 
them all, thrusting its little tongue into 
their bosom, and caressing them withils 
wings; it never setties, but it never 
quite abandons them. Its playful im 
constancy multiplies its innocent plea 
sures; for the dalliance of this litt 
lover of flowers never spoils their beauly. 
“They who imagine they hayge® 
complete idea of the little tribe of Mas 
nikin birds, [he probably includes the 
Creepers,] from the pictures we have 
ofthem, will find themselves deceived, 
when they compare their draugbts with 
nature. The shining greens, the change 
able purples, and the glossy reds, até 
beyond the reach of the pencil; 4 
very far beyond the coloured pH 
which is but a poor substitute for 
ing.” 





4 


to save us; but itis a great thing ™ 


us to be really willing to be saved. A 3 


“ % 
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To the Omnipotent, it isa little thing. 
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—— 
THE LADIES’ FRIEND. 


Our female readers will not be dis- 
pleased with some remarks from a mo- 
dera author, upon the subject of beauty. 
Itisa beauty however, which is most pe- 
evliarly ornamental to a female,—the 
beauty of virtue.— Lost. Ev. Int. 

If the ancients gave strength to Her- 


Jupiter ; Virtue combines the qualities 
ofthem all, and is to Happiness, what 
the sculptor is to his marble, the painter 


instrament Itis the best of all eseutch- 
eons, as education is the best of all in- 
heritances.— A quality, without which, 
the patent of a dukedom were but an 
imaginary distinction.—And as Newto- 


cules,beauty to Venus, and sublimity to || 


to his canvass, and the musician tu bis|! 





nian mathematics open the widest road 


the vestibule to every honour, and con- 
fers more dignity, than all the stars, rib- | 
bands and crescents which decorate the | 
nobility of England, Germany or Tur- 

key. Like the harps of Milton, Virtue | 
isalways in tune.She strikes the chords, | 
and melody lulls us in priyate, and har 

mony in public. Like the flowers of 
Congo, at the rising and setting of the 
sun, she charms the senses with delight- 
ful odours :—she is an armour to the 
soul, as health is an armour to the body: 
the engenders a beauty in those, who 


object, whieh depreciates her, despica- 
ble and ugly. 

Hence it arises, that nothing is more 
beautiful to our imagination and percep- 
tion, than the virtuous feelings of wo- 
Men, and the noble actions of men.— 
From this union proceeds that refine- 
Ment of delight, which we experience, 


While dweJling on the memoirs of Alfred | 





and of such women as Madame Roland, 
y Jane Gray, and Madame Eliza-. 


Our best receivers of pleasure, yet, as 
‘they derive that power solely from their | 


fealty of produemmg in the mind refer- | 


tees to intellectual. beings ; it follows 


tomechanical science, its practice forms |) 


practice her precepts, and renders every | 


and Piastus, Hampden and Washington ; || 


‘beth. For though material objects have |. 
the power of administering to some of | 


oy necessity, that the deeds and senti- | 


ments of correlative beings themselves 
must have a more immediate and en- 
larged power of producing those emor. 
tions of delight, than objects, which pos- 
sess only secondary relations. Birds de- 
light more in the beauty, society, lan- 
guage, and actions of birds, than in the. 
contemplation of the leaves, copses, and: 
‘thickets, in which they reside. Such: 
‘also are the relative pleasures of insects,, 
fishes, and animal!s.—This affection in- 
‘deed runs through the whole region of 
animated nature.—- 

Hence it ensues, that every one, even 
‘though kis mother were an Ethiopian or. 
‘an Esquimaus, that excites our benevo- 
‘lence, our esteem, our friendship or oar. 
love, is, in proportion to the degree of 
affection he excites, a literal benefactor. 
Since the pleasure, he awakens from 
the exercise of those affections, contri-- 
butes essentially to our comfortand hap- 
piness. 

He therefore, who feels these natur-. 
al obligations, glides on in adversity. 
calmly and innocently ;—in prosperity, 
in a dream of centinual content. His. 
virtue smiles ;—his religion is the per- 
sonification of gentleness ;—his heart is, 
peace :—-and his errors and his foibles, 
leaning to weakness,rather than to vice, 
his misfortunes settle into repose ; even 
as the Teverone, after falling from rock 
to rock, glides smoothly into the Tiber. 

Attentive, through all the mazes of 
existence, to that fine moral doctrine 
of Mareus Aurelius, that the grand busi- 
ness of man is to direct his manners, to 
command his passions, and improve his 
mental energies ;---when life lingers on 
old age, with far greater propriety than 
, Anacreon, may he exclaim with all the 
fervour of truth,-«- 








' Though to my head. the snowgof age have 
hung, 

Yet my gay heart forever makes me young. 

fC Dy 


It was the Cardinal Polignac,who up- 
| on being asked by the Duchess of Maine 
‘how she differed from a Watch, replied 
thus happily : Madam, a Watch tells us 
‘how time passes, but with you we forget 
\to count the hours. 


' 


| 
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ON POVERTY. 


A man without money is a body 
without a soul; a walking corpes, and a 
horrible spectre. His address is sad 
and awkward ; his conversation tedious 
and troublesome. Ifhe goes to visit any 
one, he never finds him at home; and 
if he opens his mouth to speak, he is 
immediately interrupted ; lest he should 
terminate his discourse by asking mo- 
ney. He is shunned as one infected, 
and considered an useless burthen upun 
earth. If he has wif, he cannot show 
it; and if he has none, he is regarded 


ster that nature can produce. His ene- 
mies say he is worthless; and those 
who are the most moderate in speaking 
of him, qualify their praise by shrug- 
ging up their shoulders. Necessity 
wakes him in the morning, and misery 
attends him at night. The women find 
him graceless inthe extreme, His host 
wishes, like the Cameleon, that he 
could live upon air; and his taylor, that 
he would clothe himself like our first 
parents. If he attempts to reason, no 
one attends to him; if he sneeze, no 
one perceives it; if he wants any thing 
from a tradesman, he is asked to pay 
for it before hand; and if he contracts 
debts, he is looked upon as a knave. 
— ed 


ON VIRTUE. 


Lanour and Virtue had once some 
employment at the court of Jupiter, 
which gave them an opportunity of 
being acquainted. As Virtue was ex- 
tremely handsome, Labour scon became 
passionately fond of her: he asked her 
of Jupiter, and obtained her. The mo- 
narch himself prepared the wedding, 
which was celebrated with great magni- 
ficence, ang@gto the enfire satisfaction 
of the whole court. The new married 
couple lived contented with each other 
for some years; but Virtue proving ster- 
ile, Labour began to treat her with in- 
difference. Virtue, sorely afflicted at 
losing the affections of her husband, 
applied to Juno, whom she entrusted 
with the secret of her uneasiness, and 
entreated her influence with Jupiter 


> 














d 


——— 


that she might be rendered fruitful 
She obtained ber request, and gaye ~ 
birth to a son, who was named Honovr, 
by Jupiter himself. Her happiness, 
however, was but of short duration: 
the infant being of a delicate constitu- 
tion died sooa after he was born; and 
Virtue having no farther’ issue, Labour 
took such a dislike to her that he for- 
sook her. Virtue was so much afflict- 
ed at this circumstance, that she wasted 
away by degrees, and was at last me- 
tamorphosed into a shadow, such as 
she now appears among so many im- 


as the most hedious two-legged mon- | pestors, who Bonet’ themesiver Se 


ing descended in a direct line from La- 
bour and Virtue. 
=o 


ON HONOUR. 


Honoor resembles the eye ; it cannot 
suffer the smallest impurity, without 
being entirely affected. It is a preci- 
ous stone; the least defect in which 
diminishes its value. It is a treasure, 
which if once unfortunately lost, can 
never be regained. Honour is to this 
life, what salvation is to the next. The 
latter can only be acquired by taking — 
great pains, and the former can only 
be preserved by the greatest delicacy. 
The wise man preserves it as a resource 
in the misfortunes which may befall 
him ; whereas the foolish man pledges 
it at every moment for nothing. A 
body without a soul is a carcase, anda 
man without honour isa dead body, 
from which every one turns with dis- 
gust. 

Honour is in itself so entire, that it 
can bear no diminution in any ofits 
parts, without totally disappearivng.— 
We therefore cannot see a inci 4 
nourable by halves. Honour and life, 
placed in a balance, are found to be of 
equal weight: but as soon as honour 
is taken from the one scale, the other 
kicks the bes... 

+O 

It is reasonable to suppose, that as 
our actions are in their motive, 80 
they be in their end; otherwise, pet 
fection and imperfection might generat 
each other. 
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The Banquet condemned, a morality from 
the French of the Fourteenth Century. 


_Amone the quaint little moral dramas 
of former times. was a piece with the 
above title. It opens with the following 
personages enjoying themselves at table. 


Good Company.—I drink your health. 
—! pledge you.—Frequent repetition..— 
Supper.—-- Pastime.—- Gluttony.-—Dainti- 
ness. These gay fellows are watched 
through a window by others very ill 
disposed towardsthem. Apoplery, Pa- 
ralysis, Epilepsy, Pleurisy, Colic, Squin- 
ancy, Hydropsy, Jaundice, Gravel, and 
othersof the same nature, not less for- 
midable, grotesquely habited, and arm- 
ed with bludgeons. After some time, 
Supper, who betrays his guests, admits 
the whole cohort of enemies. A dread- 
fal battlé ensues. 


The table is overthrown, and its con- 
tents dashed to shivers.—-At this instant 
enters a personage more traitorous still 
than Supper; this is Banquet himself, 
who affects to protect the jolly com- 
pany, seats them again at table, and 
they begin to revive ; but are once mere 
surprised by the diseases, which prevail 
against them fatally. Good Company 
is the only one who escapes; and re- 
sorts to dame Experience with his com- 
Plints. This sage dame causes Supper 
and Banquet to be arrested by Sobriety, 
Medicine, Phlebotomy, and Fasting, by 
Whom they are led away to prison.— 
He afterwards holds council with Hip- 
Pocrates, Galen, Avicenna, and Aver- 
8. The criminals are condemned. 
dy passes sentence onthem. Ban- 
quel is executed. 

: Supper is pronounced not guilty, as to 
himself ; but by reason of his having 
Admitted too great a number and varie- 
ly of dishes ov, the table, he is sentenc- 
ed to wear a vadge on his arm, of lead- 
1 tufts down the whole front of his 
sleeve ; and forbid to approach dinner, 
_ Modestly and moderately taken, nearer 
than the distance of six hours, at the 


The German pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish th. 

Many Germans, it is well known by 
all who are conversant with pronunci- 
ation, substitute the sound of d for that 
of th. A gentleman from Leipsig being 
asked how old he was, replied, “ he 
was dirty ;’ (30) and when asked the 
age of his wife, he answered “ she was 
dirty-two.” (82.) 





UNCLE SAM. 

This expression, which originated 
during the war, from the initials ‘U.S.’ 
on the soldiers’ knapsacks, has come 
into general use. The Indians at the 
west, from hearing it often used, have 
imbibed the idea that it is actually the 
name of the President; and while at 
Sackett’s Harbor, a considerable num- 
ber of Indians and Squaws, crowded 
around the President, wishing, as they 
expressed it, “to shake hands with un- 
CLE SAM.” 

None fight with true spirit, who are 
overloaded with cash. A man who had 
been fortunate at cards was applied to, 
to act as a second in a duel, at a period 
when the seconds engaged as _ heartily 
as the principals. “ I am not,” said 
he, * the man for your purpose, just at 
present, but go and apply tou him from 
whom [ won a thousand guineas last 
night, and I warrant you he will fight 
like any devil.” 

+O +4 
EPIGRAM. 
Tom meets his friend, and straight com- 
plains. 
In very sad and doleful strains : 
“ Ah, Jack, what must I do? 
My sweetheart’s wed! the seamstress 
fair ; 
Eternal grief must be my share! 
You smile—but it’s too true ! 


‘* But nothing mads me worse than t’ see 
Who the man is she’s chang’d for me ; 
A Barber on my soul !” 
‘You fool,” says Jack, “ What makes you 
mourn ? 
Pray, whither should the Need/e turn 














lf not under the Pole ?” 
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Seat of the Muses. 








For the Ladies’ Weekly Museum. 


ALBERT TO ELLA. 


Dors Fila’s fingers “* kiss the lyre” 
To win the wreaths of fame ? 

Or does her youthful heart aspire 
To gain a poet’s name ? 

if rame she seeks—yon lonely tomb 
(Where genius’ head lies low.) 

Will tell her where those flow’rets bloom 
That deck the minstrel’s brow ! 


Does Filla ask aname alone, 
For all the poet’s woes, 

Just scratch’d upon the dark grey stone 
That marks his last repose ? 

Fall s»on will rr, with finger rude, 
That stone’s inscription blot ; 

Yea, seek thee now where late it stood ; 
Thou canst not find the spot ! 


But, Ella, do not think the bard 
Who writes this humble lay, 

Would hold from thee that just reward 
The muses to thee pay ; 

Nor think that Envy prompts the song, 
Or Majice aims the dart, 

For, Elia, he would never wrong, 
Or wound thy feeling heart. 


He only writes to shew the woes 
Which on the minstrei wait, 
And truly to thy heart disclose 
Unfriended genius’ fate ; 
But, yet if Ella well can bear 
The world’s neglect and scorn, 
Still, still may Ella sweep the lyre 
From eve to early morn. 


—S- 


EPITAPH ON HOGARTH. 
By Garrick. 
Farewell, great painter of mankind, 


Who reach’d the noblest point of art ; 
Whose pictur’d morals charm the mind, 


And through the eye correct the heart ! | 


If genius fire thee, reader stay ; 
If zature touch thee, drop a tear, 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’s honored dust lies here. 





For the Ladies’ Weekly Museum. 
SACRED 

To the memory of Miss Janet M’Puensoy, 
who was unfortunateiy drowned, while bath. 
ing on Rockaway Beach, the 5th of Augut, 
1816. 

THe morning came ! and friendship’s tear 
Prociaim’d her spirit’s flight ; 

The morning came ! but ah, not dear 
We deem’d that morning’s light. 


The morning came! we made her graye 
Beside the treach’rous deep ; 

The morning came! that faithless wave 
Its treach'ry seem’d to weep. 


The morning care! upon the strand 
The orpiian’s head reclin’d; 

The morning came ! a stranger’s* hand 
Her lovely form enshrin’d. 


The morning come! we bade farewell 
To her we lov’d so dear ; 
The morning came ! but who may tell 
What biceding hearts were here? 
ALBERT. 





* James Pairle, esq. of this city. 
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EVENING. 


Tis ev’ning now ! and O, how kind 
The zephyrs kiss the rose ! 

Now home ard plods the village hind, 
Loud whist’ling as he goes ; 

How dear his home! for never there 
Doth enyy dare intrude, 

Nor malice, hatred, black despair, 
Or base ingratitude. 


Tis ev’ning now ! the maniac raves 
Around her lover’s tomb, 

And heedless treads o’er greener graves 
Amid the church-yard’s gloom; — 

Her bosum heaves—her eye is wild, 
And fast her tear-drops flow ; 

Have mercy heav’n! for heav’n alone 
Can soothe the maniac’s woe. 


’Tis evening now ! and all is still, 
Save when the weary breeze 
Descending from the neighbouring hill, 





Steals through the forest-trees ; 
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Save when yon mournful bird of eve, Che young village maid, when with flow- 
Its juttle throat doth swell ers she dresses 
Asif for day-light, past, to grieve; Her dark flowing hair for some festival 
And chaunt the day’s farewell. day, 
Will think of thy fate till neglecting her 
But O, I love the peaceful hour tresses, 
When ev’ning’s shades prevail ; She mournfully turns from the mirror 
For ev’ning hasa soothing pow’r, away. 


Which few but poet’s feel ; 


Then ev’ning stay—forever stay, Nor shall Inan—Beloved of her hero !— 


And soothe this heart forlorn ; forget thee— 
And I will hail thy lamp’s first ray Though tyrants watch over her tears as 
Dear Porsy’s earliest MorN. R. they start, , 
on Close, close by the side of that hero she'll 
set thee, . 
err Embalm’'d in the innermost shrine of her 
From the new work f Thomas Moore, esq. heart. 


entited LaLua Rooxn.* ‘ 
Farewell—be it ours to embellish thy pillow 


Farewe vt, farewell to thee, Araby’s With every thing beauteous that grows 


daughter ! in the deep, 
(Thus warbled a Peri beneath the dark |] 5.0) gower of the rock and each gem of 
sea,) the billow 
No pearl ever lay under Oman’s green Shall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy 
water, sleep. 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in 
thee. — Around thee shall glisten the loveliest am- 
. ber 
Oh fair as the sea-flower, close to thee That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has 
growing, wept ; 
How light was thy heart! till love’s witch- With many a shell in whose hollow wreath’d 
a) Sty Come : chamber 
Like the wind of the South o’er a summer We, Peris of Ocean, by moonlight have 
lute blowing, slept. 
And hush’d all its music and wither’d its ; 
frame ! ‘| We'll dive where the gardens of coral lie 
’ darkling, 
Bat ms ” Araby’s green sunny high- |! ang plant all the rosiest stems at thy 
ands, , 
Shall maids and their lovers remember We'll put yi the sands of the Caspian 
the doom re sparklin 
Of her who lies sleeping among the Pear! Aud cued i gold to strew over thy 
islands, bed. 7 
With nought but the sea-star to light up 
her tomb. Farewell——farewell——until Pity’s sweet | 
- . fountain 
cull when the merry date-season is |] 1, iost in the hearts of the fair and the 
burning, brave, 
And calls to the palm-groves the young || yey) weep for the chieftain who died on 
and the old, j that mountain, 
The happiest there from their pastime re- They'll weep for the maiden who sleeps 
turning in this wave. 
At sunset, will weep when thy story is 
told, Nore Peri, pronounced Pairy, is the 
same word with our Fary, .whieh came to 
_— us from the Persian,) and is to it analogous ' 








* Lily Cheek. . in meaning. ; 


ib 
> 
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Intelligence. 
THE CALAMITY AT BALTIMORE. 


Freshet.—On the night of Friday the 
9th inst. the rain deseended with un- 
usual violence, and continued to in- 
crease until Saturday morning—-be- 
tween the hours of 9 and 12 o’clock 
of that day, the descending deluge 
seemed to pour from the clouds in tor- 
rents. Large sheets of water poured 
from the firmament upon us in such 
quantities, that the lower part of the 
city became completely immersed in 
water. In the mean time, the de- 
scending torrents through various chan 
nels were uniting all their streams, the 
rain continued to pour down with un- 
abated vehemence. Marked-space was 
completely immersed—Men, and wo- 
men were seen passing in boats from 
one market to another, for the purpose 
of saving what little property could be 
preserved from the deluge. At length, 
as far as the eye could stretch in vari- 
ous directions, we beheld whole streets 
swept by the descending streams, form- 
ing a spectacle equally sublime and ter- 
rific. Jones’ falls so suddenly replen- 
ished from so many sources, swelled 
beyond its banks, bearing away every 
thing in triumph that opposed the rapi 
dity ofthe current. Ponderous bridges 
were loosened from their foundations 
in an instant, and were seen swept along 
like skiffs upon the floating surface. 
Houses that for a few moments appear- 
ed to obstruct the progress of the stream, 
were suddenly undermined, and swept 
away, bearing nothing but a shapeless 
mass of bricks. -We do not believe that 
we exceed the truth, when we assert, 
that the waters raised to the height of 
16 feet above its usual level. 

Every bridge over Jones’ falls, ex- 
cepting Baltimore, Gay and Pratt-street 
bridges, were demolished, and frag- 
ments of floating timber, broken furni- 
ture, implements of industry, articles of 
merchandise, houses, hurses, cows and 








other cattle, all swept away in couftu- 
sion, proclaimed the extent of the in- 
jury committed. We were forcibly 
impressed at this moment, with the ap- 
parent nothingness and vanity of hu- 
man strength, beholding this terrific 
demolition with so much ease, of 
works, that required so much patient 
labour to erect-—we looked—-they 
seemed to stand firm and irresistable 
at one moment—we looked agzin, and 
they were gone.—Amid this marring of 
the elements, were to be seen the ge- 
nerous and benevolent, encountering 
every hazard, and braving every dan- 
ger, for the preservation of the persons 
and property of their countrymen— 
sailing amidst the floating wrecks, and 
snatching the distressed and afflicted 
from what appeared to be instant and 
inevitable death—this was a spectacle, 

if possible, more sublime than that pre- 

sented by the desolativn itself. We 

cannot, at this early period, speak ef 
the extent of the injury ; this must be 

a matter of future calculation and en- 

quiry. The ensuing morning arose bril- 

liant and serene—we see nothing now 

of that destructive agent, aud we can 

now only trace his route by his ravages. 

He has departed indeed like a dream; 

but he has left wrecks behind. We 

presume that it is unnecessary to state 

to our fellow citizens, that a strong, im- 

perious christian duty remains now to° 
be performed—To search out and to 

relieve the sufferers by this visitation of 
Divine Providence, we presume willbe 

no less a pleasure than a duty ; poverty 

can only command a tear for the suf 

ferings of others ; it is the higher, more 

noble, more God-like privilege of opu- 

lence not only to sympathise over, but 

to relieve such distresses. Several lives 
have been lost, the number not yet @8- 

certained, and upwards of a million of 
property destroyed. 

The water company’s: mill dam has 
been swept away, and the canal part 
ally filled up. Pennington’s mill dam, 
carried away, as also are most of the 
mill dams on Jones’ falls. The rolling 
and splitting mill, as well as the bridge 
at Ellicott’s upper mills, have alse beee 
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arried away.—The extent of injury 
has not yet been ascertained. 

But what will more immediately de- 
serve the attention of the Police, will | 
be the great quantity of stagnant water | 
deposited in private cellars.—Such a 
puisance in this hot season, unless spee- 
diy removed may create pestilence, 
ad do far more injury than the flood 
We presume that no time will be lost ia 
taking the most effective measures to, 
guard against so serious an injury.—— 
Balt. Fed. Rep. 

The Storm, which raged with such 
fury at Baltimore on Friday last, says | 
the Commercial Advertiser, was still | 
more awfully felt at Little York, in| 
Pennsylvania. ‘The accounts we this 
day give from that devoted spot, are 
of the most melancholy description, re- 
presenting scenes of the most heart 
rending nature, such as beholdiog houses 
with their occupants sinking or over- 
turned by the violence of the stream, 
and their inhabitants retreating to their 
roofs, or contending in the waters, or 
perishing in the flood, without in many 
tases, being able to afford relief, was 
enough to appal the stoutest heart. A 
letter says, “ It was really distressing 
tosee the people at the windows and | 
o the tops of the houses, waving thvir | 
hats and crying for assistance, most of | 
whom, we are happy to sgy, were sav- 
td—-Nine persons lost their lives ; six 
Whites and three blacks. It is suppos- 
edthe loss willexceed § 500,000."— 
Another letter states, that “ the num- 
ber of lives lost is supposed to be 40; 
fifteen have already been found. It 
Was painful to see the people on their 
houses clasping each other and crying 
for help. The scene was shocking.” 

Late from Egypt.—‘ At Cairo they 

ve experienced a circumstance not 
remembered by the oldest Egyptian— 
four days of excessive torrents of rain, 
Which had nearly destroyed whole vil- 
lages. The houses having been built 
of unbaked clay, scarcely a dwelling 
*eaped without injury, and had the 
fain continued a few days longer, all 
the city of Cairo itself, must inevitably 














__ Aave been washed away. 





On Sunday last, says a Lexington, 
(Kentucky) paper of July 22d, two 
respectable ladies were killed by light- 
ning in the Presbyterian meeting-house 
in this town—Mrs. Eleanor M-Cullough 
and Mrs. Jane Lucket. This truly af- 
flicting dispensation of Providence hap- 
pened during divine worship—the scene 
of distress and confusion among the 
congregation, can scarcely be imagined. 

—— 
NUPTIAL. 














MARRIED, 

By the rev. Mr. Bork, Mr. James R. Gib- 
son, merchant, to Miss Catherine Van Keue 
ren, daughter of the late Robert S. Van 
Keuren, 

By the rev. Mr. Feltus, Capt. George 
Robinson, of London, to Miss Adeline Par- 
meter, of this city. 

By the rev Dr. Kuypers, Mr. Gilbert S. 
Nixsen, to Miss Rachel Bancker, all of this 
City. 
By the rev. Dr. Carbery, Mr. Michael 
Moan, merchant, to Miss Mary M’Corb, 
both of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Spring,Mr. Henry Young, 
to Miss Mary L. Hyde, all of this city. 

By the rev. Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Henry Bar- 
clay, to Miss Catharine Watts, daughter of 
the late Robert Watts, esq. 








OBITUARY. 

The City Inspector reports the death of 50 
persons, in this city, during the week end- 
ing the 9th inst. 

DIED 
In the 27th year of her age, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Bainbridge, wife of capt. Joseph Bain- 
bridge, of the U. S. Navy. 
In the 23d year of her age, Mrs. Ann 

Bruce, wife of Mr. George L. Bruce. 

Mrs Rebecca Telford, wife of captain 

Francis Telford, aged 61 years. 

Miss Hannah Farmar, in the 67th year of 

herage. . 

Mrs. Susan King, wife of Mr. Aaron O, 

King, aged 26 years. 7 
Of a lingering illness, Mr. John H. Sher- ~ 

man, Printer, aged 34 years, 

Mr. Samuel Pooley, aged 39 years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mesier, aged 86, 

John Bogert, esq. aged 62 

In the 49th year of her age, Mrs. Eve 

Allen, consort of Mr. Henry Allen, 

Mr. John Bennet, by a fall, in consequence 

of the scaffolding giving way,while at w 

at a house in Lombardy-street. Three others, 

fell at the same time whose recoveries are 


1} considered doubtful. 
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fond. They persuaded us to sell them 
some land. Finally they drove us back, 
from time to time, into the wilderness, 
far from the water, and fish and oysters 
---they have destroyed the game---our 
people have wasted away, and now we 
live Miserable and wretched, while you 
are enjoying our fine ané beautiful coun- 


Tue writer of this was present at a) 
dinner given by general Knox, to a num- |, 
ber of indians in the year 1789, at New- | 
York ; they had come to the president | 
on a mission from their nations ---The | 
house was in Broadway. A little before |) try. This makes me sorry, brother !--- 
dinner, two or three of the Sachems, || and I cannot help it.”—souvinor, 


(RE seme mae nme, ae 1 eee nee 


with their chief or principal man, weat | 

into the balcony at the frontofthe house, || paine saTH RECOMMENDED TO BE 
the drawing room being up stairs.— | 
From this they had a view of the city, | 
the harbour and Long-Island ; afier re- | 
maining there a short time, they return- | 
ed into a room, apparently dejected ;-— 
but the chief more than the rest. Gen. | 
Knox took notice of it, and said to him, | 
Brother! what has happened to you? | 
—You look sorry ; Is there any thing | 
to distress you? He answered---* [il 
tell you, brother, [have been looking at 
your beautiful eity---the great water. -- 
your fine country---and see how happy 
you allare. But then, | could not help 
thinking, that this fine country and this 
great water were once ours. Our an- 
cestors lived here---they enjoyed it as 





KEPT IN FAMILIES BY DR, SIMS, 


Take as many gallons of water as 
will Gli the third of the bathing tub you 
intend to use. To this add #bout as 
much common sea salt as there is wa- 
ter; if the water be boiling at the time 
of using it, the whole will be immedi- 
ately dissolved ; if not some of the salt 
will remain granulated at the bottomat 
rst, but will be gradually dissolved af- 
terwards This bath will keep good any 
number of years, and is not expensive. 
inthe end. Nervous. weak persons, for 
whom bracing is requisite, often cannot 
bear a bath of common water--nay, even 
of sea water; but they will always bear 





their own in peace-- it was the gift of 


the Gréat Spirit to them and their chil 
dren. At last the white people came 
here ina great canoe. They asked only 
to let them tie it to a tree, lest the wa 
ters should carry itaway- we consented. 
They then said some of their people 
were sick, and they asked permission to 
land them and put them under the shade 
of the trees. The ice then came, and 
they could not go away. They then 
begged for a piece of land to build wig 
wams for the winter- -we granted it to 
them. They then asked for some corn 
to keep thein from starving--- we kindly 
furnished it them, they promising to go 
away when the ice was gone. When 
this happened we told them they must 
go away with their big canoe; but they 
pointed to their big guns round their 
wigwams,and said they would stay there, 
and we could not make them go away. 
Afterwards more came. They brought 
spirituous and intoxicating liquors with 
them, of which the Indians became very 








this withoutinjury. It may be employ- 
ed in the midst of frost and snow with- 
out danger of catching cold. Persons 
come out of it with a glow on their skin, 
and very agreeable sensations. A sponge 
or towel may also be wetted with the 
brine, and used all over the body where 
the bathing-tub cannot.—London Mag 
aie I ot 

Light infusions of ginger alone, taken 
twice or thrice a-day, have been fo 
very efficacious by the French surgeons 
in rheumatic affections. The pains ate 
reodered at first,more excruciating; thea 
follows copious perspiration and relief. 
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